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Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Reund the World by Magellan .”” 


VOL. V, No. 5 


TO MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
AND FREEDOM IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 


The National Board of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, United States Section, 
meeting for the first time since the end of hostilities, 
rejoices in our renewed contacts with our members in 
Europe and elsewhere in the world. We are humble, 
realizing how little we have endured in comparison with 

the sufferings undergone by many of our fellow mem- 
bers. We acknowledge with grief our share in the com- 
mon guilt for the war. Yet we look forward hopefully 
to the possibilities presented by our opportunity to work 
together again for peace, freedom and justice. 


First, we pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to provide adequate food and shelter for the victims of 
war everywhere, in liberated and occupied areas alike. 
This we regard as an obligation upon our country, which 
has suffered so little, and as a prerequisite of peace. 


We seek with you not only practical physical relief 
for those in need, but conditions which will make pos- 
sible the free development of the human spirit. To this 
end we unite with you in working to establish the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, to abolish by international 
agreement conscription and the crushing burden of 
armament, and to inaugurate real world government. 


These measures we regard as the only security 
against destruction, whether by the atomic bomb or by 
some even more frightful weapon. We believe that this 
terrifying yet potentially creative new power makes the 
issue clear; either we choose the old way of force and 
destruction, or we renounce absolute national sovereign- 
ty, and all feeling of national or racial superiority, in a 
final determined effort for peace. 


To these ends we dedicate ourselves, with you, in 

hope and faith. 
We are counting very much on meeting with you 

again at the coming International Congress. 

October 14, 1945. 

Richmond, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


SOUTH AFRICA: A BRIEF SURVEY 


Superficially, South Africa seems a most fortunate 
land. We inhabit a lovely country with a mild and 
pleasant climate; we have been spared the horrors of 
bombing and invasion; we are not conscripted, and our 
comparatively abundant food and clothing are unra- 
tioned—so that those who can afford it can overeat and 
underwork if their conscience will let them. When, how- 
ey one looks deeper, one finds the reality less agree- 

e. 
_ $outh Africa used to seem an object lesson in gen- 
erosity. Here, orie thought, .was a coun whose two 
white races were at war atthe beginning of the cen ‘ 
welded into a Union by a magnanimous peace, and al- 
ready an important member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. But that generous peace was not 
enough; the ultra-nationalists among the Afrikaans- 
speaking section look beyond it to what they see as a 
long record of British grab and aggression, and forward 
to an independent Afrikaner republic which shall be 
ruled by themselves... Their bitterness is extreme. They 
wanted a German victory because they thought Hitler 
would make them a present of this Afrikaner Utopia. 
The leader of the New Order (Mr. Pirow) only the other 


day declared his belief that South Africa must fight Rus- 


sia, even if it meant “doing such a distasteful thing as 
having to fight side by side with Britain.” Any mention 
of the Nazi concentration camps is countered by the 
reply that the British are just as bad, since they put 
Dutch women and children into concentration camps 
during the Boer War! 

The faults are, of course, not all on one side. The 
rights and wrongs of the Boer War are very contro- 
versial; and British jingoism, and the bland assumption 


of superiority which so many English people put on 
to the 


toward “foreigners” must be extremely 
virile young Afrikaner people. 

The war seems to have increased this tension at 
home; but the troops in the field have, I think, learned 
to regard each other as just “South Africans.” Many 
educated Afrikaners have, too, taken up the idea 
of Federal Union, with its broad international outlook; 
so perhaps the young folk will 
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SOUTH AFRICA: A BRIEF SURVEY 
(Continued from page 1) 
the narrow and bitter nationalism so sedulously fostered 
by many of their predicants and politicians, and of 
course there are thousands of moderate folk on both 
sides, wishful only to live at peace with their fellows. 


There is very little pacifism in South Africa. There 
are (or were, for peace groups are apt to disintegrate 
without warning) branches of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation at Durban, Port Elizabeth and Grahamstown; 
a branch of the War Resisters’ International in Pieter- 
maritzburg, and a Constructive Peace Group in Cape 
Town. These minute groups of a dozen or fewer, have 
kept alive during the war, studying the principles of 
pacifism, protesting against some of the worst ‘horrors of 
war, working for goodwill between the various peoples 
of South Africa, and running work parties for the relief 
of war victims, The Society of Friends, while remaining 
true to its pacifist convictions, has mostly kept them to 
itself. The National Council of Women, although not 
pacifist, includes many keen workers for peace. The 
peace committee of the local branch is at present run- 
ning a study circle which goes in for vigorous discussion. 
The “Sunday Times” and one of the film companies have 
recently run a “Fourteen Points for Peace” competition, 
for which a large number of entries were received. 

As South Africans are not conscripted, the ques- 
tion of conscientious objection has not arisen, except 
in the case of a few Netherlands subjects living in South 
Africa and called up by the Netherlands Government. 
Pacifists have tried to help those who resisted conscrip- 
tion on conscientious grounds. 

South Africa regards itself as a democracy, yet the 
bulk of its population has very inadequate parliamentary 
representation. The seven million native Africans have 
seven representatives (all white) in the Union Parlia- 
ment, the remaining 190 representing the two million 
Europeans (as white South Africans are quaintly term- 
ed). The acute poverty of the Africans, their immense 
unfulfilled needs in the way of food, medical care and 
education, are the subject of anxious thought on the 
part of all who care for the welfare of this fine race. 
And, in justice to South Africa, I want to stress the fact 
that many white people care intensely. Our laws are 
harsh, our justice often uitjust, there is an odious amount 
of exploitation and callous and contemptuous treatment 
of the “nigger”, but this must not blind our critics to 
the good work done by numerous missionaries, Native 
Affairs officials, educationists, students and Parliamen- 
tary representatives, as well as thousands of ordinary 
decent people who, as members of the Race Relations 
Institute, Joint Councils, nursery school schemes, etc., 
or merely kindly employers, are doing what they can 
to help the native people. 

Natal in particular has another problem, that of the 
Indians. These people, largely descendants of the 
“coolie” laborers brought here under the indenture sys- 
tem, and rashly promised their full citizenship, now 
almost equal in numbers the Natal Europeans. Many 
of them hotly resent their disfranchisement, their educa- 
tional, social and economic disabilities, and the Euro- 
peans’ interminable delays in attempting to find a modus 
vivendi, They have genuine grievances, but their bitter 
and uncompromising attitude does not help with the 
solution of what is really a very difficult problem, accent- 
uated by their different standard of living, outlook and 
culture. 

In addition to the white people, Africans and Indians 
—each group split up into a number, all at varying levels 
of civilization—there are about 800,000 “colored” people, 
a fusion of white, Malay, native, etc. These are found 
mostly in the Cape provinces and constitute yet another 
racial problem. 

— Marjorie Fleming. 
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URGENCY CONGRESS 


The three International Joint Chairmen of the WIL, 
Clara Ragaz, Kathleen Innes and Gertrude Baer, met in 
London in September. Their decision was made to call 
an “Urgency Congress” of the WIL to meet August 4 
to 9, 1946, in Luxembourg. This is news of great mo- 
ment to all our members, as it is the first Congress to 
meet since 1937. “National Sections are entitled to 
send ten delegates with full voting powers, and ten 
alternates. We quote from the letter to the Sections: 


“ |. . Beyond the reconstruction of its own organ- 
ization, the tasks of the International from now until 
the next International. meeting ought not to be pre- 
scribed only by world events. The W.I1.L.P.F. has an 
international policy of its own, and members interna- 
tional as well as national, ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its international history, objects and aims 
as expressed in the Statement of the International Con- 
gress at Zurich, 1934. Delegates to the next Interna-:° 
tional W.1.L.P.F. meeting ought to be fully conversant 
with these. The International Joint Chairmen count 
more than before on the contributions of delegates for . 
a new start towards new goals, with new methods of 
work and a new terminology. But new members, young 
and forceful members, will be helpful only if they have 
at their command full knowledge of the international 
history of the W.I.L.P.F. 


“In recruiting their membership, W.I.L.P.F. Sec- 
tions have up to the present largely relied on drawing 
from what is called ‘the middle class’. This very class 
is in a process of impoverishment and social decline, and 
will less and less be able to carry movements like the 
W.1L.P.F. European Sections had to deal with this 
phenomenon ever since the first world war. They saw 
the middle strata of society go down while new ones 
were rising. The second world war has accelerated this 
very process in other countries also, and on other conti- 
nents. If they want to survive, organizations like the 
W.LL.P.F. must face this fact of a structural transform- 
ation of society. The work of the W.LL.P.F., as well 
as its language, will have to appeal to the new rising 
strata of women, the strata of professional and working 
women who as a consequence of the war have been 
trained even more than before in the public services, in 
the industries, in commerce, and agriculture, and in the 
experiences of communal life. 


“Do not let us forget that the phraseology formerly 
used to express the highest concepts of political life, 
national and international, the phraseology the W.I.L. 
P.F. itself has employed—such terms as freedom, democ- 
racy, justice, equality, peace and many others—has been 
abused and degraded to such an extent that these words 
have become hollow shams. Millions of men and women 
in every country have lost confidence in these terms 
and in those who use them. The experiences in this war, 
in resistance and liberation movements, have sharpened 
people’s senses for detecting the causes of economic and 
political cataclysms and for appraising the sincerity of 
those who offer solutions for world problems; and the 
latest inventions of warfare have increased their cyni- 
cism. 


“But these very experiences have also increased the 
longing of people for what is the positive and construc- 
tive in life, for that which leads people and nations to 
combine, making all of them parts of one society of 
human beings. If the W.I.L.P.F. is able to catch this 
spirit and to translate it into action for organizing the 
world in which the humblest human being, wherever he 
or she may live, feels secure, politically free, socially 
safe, in a position, economically, to plan his or her life 
ahead, and in matters of education enjoying full and 
equal opportunities—that may be the basis of its future 


work.” 
—(International Circular Letter No. 3, 1945). 
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HUMAN NEEDS COME FIRST, SAYS ~ 
BRAZILIAN SOCIAL WORKER 


_In February, 1945, some twenty women’s organizations, 
mainly those representing social welfare and labor, held a round 
table discussion on post-war problems, on the invitation of the 
Minister of Ante ee ee y carried their sug- 
gestions to the Mexico Ci onference, wher 


We are indebted to Mrs. Theresita M. Porto da Silveira, 
Directress of the Technical Schoo! of Social Service, which is 
connected with the Ministry of Labor and the Juvenile Court, 
for a statement of the views she presented to round table 
on behalf of the School and of the Brazilian Society for Child 
Welfare. In 1941 Mrs. Silveira visited the United States with a 
gtoup of social workers invited by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
a oe A summary of her suggestions is 

ven : 


At the International Peace Conference, all post-war problems 
should be looked at first from the viewpoint of that spirit of 
social justice which guarantees those basic rights that are the 
only foundation of durable peace. Thus, social welfare ig the 
number 1 problem of post-war reconstruction; economics alone 
cannot solve these problems; psychological factors will greatly 
influence the conduct of individuals; the cooperation of women 
is indispensable for solving national and international problems. 


When the war ends people will be suffering hunger, cold, 
malnutrition, lack of shelter and of work, with many of their 
number incapacitated. Justice demands that before all else we 
feed, clothe and shelter them and meet their psychological needs. 
Social workers of each country, in cooperation with those of 
the United Nations, have a huge task of rehabilitation and re- 
adaptation of millions, for which trained workers are needed. 

It is obvious that for tHe restoration of physical, economic, 
psychic and social equilibrium—that is, rescuing victims and 
reconstructing devastated cities and countries—money is the 
decisive factor. It is therefore incumbent on the United Nations, 
including Brazil, to set up the organizations which, in coopera- 
tion with the UNRRA, shall take charge of these vast welfare 


The solution of these human problems should take precedence 
over such questions as disaramament or commercial relations, 
as these are, yet secondary to the needs of the victims 
of war. Otherwise, disorders will occur, and perhaps disinte- 
gration of social groups. National governments will therefore 
need the support of all persons and organizations in these trying 
and critical times. Women should be ready to contribute, as 
heretofore, their sacrificial labor. It will be absolutely necessary 
to send to the devastated countries units of social workers whose 
training will enable them to help the maladjusted by meeting 
their physical and psychological needs. In conclusion, the three 
following recommendations are offered: 


I. That there shall be at the Peace Conference a woman 
as a fully accredited member; 


II. That women be granted all the rights that are justly 
theirs because of their culture, intelligence, capacity for action 
and administration, on an equality with men and re + rae distinc- 
tions on account of color, race, nationality or place of residence; 

III, That all kinds of aid be extended to those who are, 
directly or indirectly, victims of Japanese, Nazi or Fascist 


aggression. 
— Heloise Brainerd. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
pee ror: BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, OF FOUR LIGHTS, PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY, EXCEPT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., FOR MAY, 1944 TO APRIL, 1945. 
State of Pennsylvania ) 
County of Philadelphia ) SS. 
a ily Cooper Johnson, who, ving - sworn 
according to law, di and says that she is the editor of FOUR LIGHTS, 
and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: ; 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: : 
Publisher, Women’s International League, 1924. Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3. Editor, Emily Cooper Johnson, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3. 
Managing Editor, None. ; 
Business Manager, None. 
2. That the owner is the Women’s International League, 1734 F Street, 
Washington 6, D. C.; Mrs. Dorothy Medders Robinson, President, 1734 F St., 
Washington 6; Miss Dorothy Detzer, Executive Secretary, 1734 F. St., Wash- 


ington 6, 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 

4 at the two paragraphs next above, gi ¢ names owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the’ list of stock- 
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cause. We should be grateful for any help in tracing 
persons, 


Mrs. Reinetta Aronis, 929 S. Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. A. Bodner, 109 Wegman Parkway, ew City 5, N. J. 
Miss Madeleine Carter, 137 Park Drive, Boston 15, Mass. 

Miss Sarah Chase, 12 N. Terrace Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Mrs. Virginia Couper, 1637 Laurel, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. R. W. Current, 1407 Hanover St., Baltimore 30, Md. 

Miss Adeline E. Drew, 317 South Olive St., Los Calif. 
Miss Amelia R. Ealy, 9910 Meriwood Lane, Silver Springs, Md. 
Eleanor A, Eaton, 117 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Virginia F. Edwards, 5208 York Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 

Mrs. Wilfrid Engdah, 3247 Aldrich Ave. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Leonore Fine, 2223 N. Charles St., Baltimore 18, Md. 
Miss Coleen Fowler, Sheppard Pratt Hosp., Baltimore 4, Md. 
Miss Eugenia B. Boston, Mass. 


i Rd., Traverse City, Mich. 
Mrs. Helen W. Jackson, 507 E. Daniel St., Champaign, 
Mrs. Ivan Johnson, 1802 Hartford, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. A. Lenkowsky, 166 Wegman Parkway, Jersey 
Mrs. Milton D. McLean, 1713 Lincoln St., St. Paul 5, 
Mrs. A. J. Miller, 3560 W. Palmer St., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Mrs. A. M. Minnick, Sherwood Hall; Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jane Rose Morris, 614 James St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
Mrs. Sue D. Peters, 5907 Benner St., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


5, N. J. 


Dr. Opal Wolf, 4629 Schenley Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Kate Zachary, Box 424, Conroe, Texas. 


person or corporation for whom sw 
said two phs contain statements embracing a t’s full knowledge 
te the and conditions cader w stockholders and 


EMILY COOPER JOHNSON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of October, 1945, 
Elizabeth Williams, Notary 


My commission expires April 1, 1947, 
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Our ¢ ) may that we intro- Se 
duced a new system of key-numbers on our stencils. This is to eee 
simplify our record-keeping, also to enable our recipients to keep 2) 
error, to notify 
the expiration 
reminder sent. 
. scription to FOUR LIGHTS must be concurrent with paid xs 
; membership dues, Our record shows on the stencil, the inter- Ae 
pretation of which is as follows: 
| The first number states the year of starting the subscription; _ 
; the second number the month, the last one the expiration year. pecs. 
: The letters mean: W—paid to us through Washington; B—paid en 
a Branch; someone else (such a 
; D—paid direct ; S—subscription only (not eee 
3 — Paula Hans, Membership. Department. 
ADDRESSES WANTED 
We attach a list of members whose copies of FOUR gee 
LIGHTS or other correspondence have been returned to us He! 
because of removal without forwarding address or some other * B 
plans. ‘ 
Mrs. Jeanne Ravage, 130 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Isaac Slocum, 604 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ae 
Miss Rosa Spears, 515 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. “ 
Mrs. Frank R. Stillinger, 217 Holmes St., Boonton, N. J. ee ce 
Miss Bertha Streib, 363 Lake St., Newark, N. BR Ser 
Mrs. George L. Widmer, Benore Rd., Toledo, Ohio. Fie, 
Mrs. J. E. Williams, 2755 Ashley Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. — a 
Mrs. Parker Williams, Rye, New Hampshire. ates i 
Miss Maud Wilson, 421 N. Grove Ave., Oak Park, Ill. ee. 
holders and security holders appear upon the books of the but gee 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the we 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; we 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 7 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other oe 


The cut on this page shows one of the new designs of the 
Christmas Cards produced by the Minnesota Branch. There are 
five new patterns this year, several of them in three colors. 
The greeting card showing Jane Addams surrounded by children, 
with a verse by Sarah Cleghorn, is also available. All cards 
are 5c each. Order from Mrs. Hazel R. Lind, 4849 29th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, or from the National Literature Office. Sample 
packets will be sent at a modest price, 25c. 


* * * 


The JANE ADDAMS CALENDAR for 1946 is ready. More 
space for engagements. Only one week shows at a time. But 
Miss Oakley’s drawing of Jane Addams is always in view. 62 

quotations from “Peace and Bread.” Price $1. Order from 
Ruth Batsford, 20 W. 121st Street, Apt. 2D, New York 27. 


* * 


The National Board met in Richmond, Indiana, on Oc- 
tober 12 to 14. There was a tea at Earlham College when 
Gertrude Bussey spoke, and a dinner at the Leland Hotel for 
some 200 people, at which Errol Elliott, executive secretary of 
the Five Years Meeting of Friends, made the welcoming speech, 
Gertrude Baer and Dorothy Detzer spoke, and Hannah Hull 
made a financial appeal. Some of the actions taken at the busi- 
ness sessions are printed elsewhere in this issue. After the 
meeting, Mildred Olmsted visited our branch at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and Katherine Arnett stopped in Delaware, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD 
ON ATOMIC BOMB 
The Women’s International League for Peace and 


‘Freedom believes that the atomic bomb presents the 


world with the choice between destruction and real 
world government. Faced with these alternatives it 
believes that the United States must choose world or- 
ganization, with clear abrogation of national sovereignty. 
Only as nations are willing to take the steps necessary 
to abolish war, will it be possible to rid the world of the 
threat of the atomic bomb and to release this same 
energy for creative ‘purposes. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD 
- ON ATOMIC BOMB 

The development of atomic energy for peace-time 
purposes, by releasing man from the bondage of poverty 
and fear, will, and must, change the entire economic and 
political structure of society. The alternatives are clear 
and imperative: socialized democratic ‘world govern- 
ment, or self-destruction through ever more terrible wars. 

The League contends that no national government 
is wise enough of itself to use atomic energy in the ser- 
vice of all mankind, and that it would be fatal even to 
try to hoard the knowledge, for this immediately would 
create a suspicion of sincerity in international agree- 
ments which would in turn start a rivalry in scientific 
agreements capable of wrecking the incipient world or- 
ganization. Above all, the knowledge must not be 
hoarded in a military commission, United Nations or 
otherwise, to be kept as a military threat over the heads 
of mankind. 

Therefore we urge that, after consultation with the 
nations which cooperated in the original atomic experi- 
mentation, this pooled information be place in the hands 
of a World Scientific Commission for the express pur- 
pose of enlisting the aid of the leading scientists in this 
field from ALL countries to serve mankind instead of 
the war machine. 

(These statements were appended by the Board to a longer 
one prepared by Miss Detzer, based on her article in the last 
FOUR LIGHTS.) 


NOW FOR NEW MEMBERS! 


This war has proved again the only thing wars ever prove — 
that all blood is red. For everyone who saw this at the end of 
the first World War, there are tens of thousands who realize 
it now. Disturbed and questioning women are waiting to hear 
about an organization like the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. They need a group to help them 
crystallize their thought and translate it into effective action. 
You must help us reach these women. 

Then there are the thousands of American women who 
have lost sons, husbands, brothers and other close kin in this 
war. These women have touched rock bottom in the valley of 
sorrow. They particularly need to feel they too are working 
for that peace those they lost were trying to secure. Surely 
we can find some way of appealing to these women. 

There are others who are moved by the tremendous’ injus- 
tices and discriminations in our social system, who might respond 
to the “freedom” angle of our program. Such women feel that 
work in the INTERRACIAL FIELD is not only most urgent 
just now, but is an effort in which they can make tangible prog- 
ress in their own lives. How can we attract these women? 


Lastly, there are the countless thousands who have been 
stirred to think by the atomic bomb. They know there is only 
one way to prevent its use—and that is to prevent war. ae 
know that the only answer is a WORKABLE community of 
nations, and they want to direct their intelligence and their 
energies to building it. 7 

You must put the W.LL. and its unique program before 
the women of this country. Don’t be afraid to ask them to join 
our organization! You -will probably be doing them a service 
by showing them just- where they can be useful. We have pre- 
pared several new pieces of literature, vivid and readable, includ- 
ing a little primer on economic needs, which you can put into 
their hands. You will hear more about these shortly. 

THINK OF ALL THE PEOPLE YOU KNOW IN 
EVERY STATE. Write down below the names and addresses 
of those who might want to hear about the W.I.L., and what 
it is doing. Return to 1924 Chestnut St., Phila. 3. We will send 
them a letter and-some W.I.L. materials. Your name will be 
used only if you so indicate. 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


This list is sent in by: 
Name 
Address 
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